Demonism
Suddenly he was seen to shake off his companions, and turning
quickly, to climb the tree and mount into the higher branches.
Looking down he again addressed the crowd.i I hear the spirit/ he
cried, 4 and I hear his musicians. They are calling upon me to
follow them to paradise. They hover about me. What I said was
a lie. The spirit is here. It is no criminal fable. This tree is
the very gate of Heaven. Only from here can one enter in. Oh!
The spirit whispers to me again! He speaks of salvation, eternal
happiness.'
In this way he continued to rave. The saddhus, the yogis, the
pilgrims, the beggars, sat on their haunches, their faces turned
up, waiting confidently for the event. There was an underflow of
drumming from the main shrine. Three vultures perched on the
topmost bough. Then the Brahmin jumped-
Hsiian Tsang's attitude towards this extraordinary scene does
not differ superficially from Manrique's in the matter of the
sharks. It was clear, he wrote, that the tree was haunted by a
demon and that anyone who climbed into it was tempted to com-
mit suicide. That the author of the Fijnapti Matrata SiddJu, the
greatest work of Buddhist idealist philosophy produced in seventh-
century China, an eclectic Swmna of immense intellectual force,
should have believed in demons may puzzle the reader. Had he
been taxed with this, the Master of the Law, as he was called,
would have pointed out that there was a difference between rela-
tive and absolute belief. A demon had no absolute existence, but
in the relative sphere it might be held to exist and to embody that
mental disequilibrium which he found to be characteristic of popu-
lar Hinduism. Demons there were in popular Buddhism, he
would have admitted, but that religion, in its greater sanity, never
gave habitation to one in a temple nor allowed that its counsel was
sound and it a good spirit.
The judicious reader will perceive that the difference between
Hsiian Tsang and Manrique was the difference between an
idealist philosopher and a dogmatic theologian. But he will also
notice that they agreed in practice and, further, that their practi-
cal objection to a demon was that it caused evil delusions, the same
objection which the modern psychiatrist has to the inroads of the
force labelled the autonomous psyche.
As the history of Manrique proceeds it will be found that he
always stands for sanity. He may express himself often 131 theo-
logical jargon and clearly believes in the absolute validity of his
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